PREFACE
WHEREVER the English language is spoken or known, with it the name of Sir John Moore is known also. The fame of the name has been carried to the ends of the earth by the poem which at the moment of his death gave voice to the feelings of his countrymen and of the army. The force and fire of that poem have made it a specimen of English writing familiar to foreigners who have scarcely read another word of English. Of Moore himself, of the history of his life, of what he did, and of the causes of the wonderful influence which he exercised on his contemporaries, nothing is understood by most of those who quote his mere name with easy familiarity. The very grandeur of the circumstances of his death has tended to concentrate attention upon it and to make his life appear to his countrymen under the lurid light of it as a melancholy though a noble failure. To that result one very unfortunate circumstance has largely contributed. There was hardly ever a period in our history when party passion ran so high as it did during the years between the end of the Peninsular War and the Reform Bill of 1832. Among those who joined in the fray there were no more fierce fighters than Southey and Sir Walter Scott on the one side and William Napier on the other. It was just in the very heat of the fiercest party warfare that Southey and Napier produced their respective histories of the war, and that Sir Walter Scott wrote his "Life of
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